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er THE INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH AND EXTENSION FOR 
PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS 


By 
B. Youngblood, 
Principal Agricultural Eoonomiet, 
Office of Experiment Stations, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Read before the American Farm Economics Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday morning, December 31, 1930. 


Though research and extension differ widely "in nature, method, and motive," 
the cause which they serve is one and the aes. "Research is a process of learn 
ing, while extension-is a type of teaching. The field of research is the unknown, 
that of extension +3 known." In the business of agricultural advancement, re- 
search "is essentially the produetion or manufacturing end," and extension is 
"the selling or- distribution end." :At the one end are the research specialists, 
and at.the other are the local farm and home demonstration agents serving the 
rural veoole.- In between are: the extension sovecialists whose usefulness depends 
fon maintaining contacts with both agencies, making the product more available, 
knowing where specialties can be found, stimulating a steady supply," i/ and, let 
us-add, a steady demand, 

The term "integration, "' as here employed, relates to the unity, completeness, 
ce harmony of related research and extension programs of autonomous agricultural 
institutions or agencies, considered either separately or as a whole. A program 
of effort presupposes some common objective, something of mutual concern, a goal 
worth striving for that can not be gained by isolated effort - something, in fact, 


1/ Some thoughts from a paper by the late Dr. E. W. Allen, Proceedings of the 
- Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1926. pp. 253+ 264. 


that challenges at once the creative thought and constructive leadership of 
the nation's combined research sei Coed hee) cae 

Probably the advantages tote Pee pee collective thouzit and concerted 
action on the part. of research ie extension forces can- “best be visualized by 
taking stock of the proeress ten has been oe in this direction and comparing 
it with the size of the anderen involved in Hane matter of Sadgay Or ine to 
advance agriculture and rural life. Though much has meu accomplished, evident- | 
ly much remains to be done before ultimate goals : are tO ee 

Now, What is the STS, of Amer ican agriculture and eee life to the 
nation's allied peecrton and oxtension forces? Farms are to ie progressively 
adjusted to ever-changing NE Roger biological, economic, @ and social conditions. 
Production is to be synchronized it demand, marketing machinery perfected, 
costs of distribution reduced, consumption encouraged, the quality of farm pro- 
ducts improved, outlooks perfected « and used, tax eae eae o oS public ser— 


i 


vices improved, credits made to. serve changing rural requirements, the value of 


gold stabilized, competition met, aaa eras, ae ioedieeae sa te FOrces OT ae 


nature and of human. society are to be made to work for, rather OS heen the : 
farmer and his familys The er omine ‘efficiencies and capecttios of farmers are 

to be diverted eon the A oneeha on af unprofitable surpluses ay the realization 
of remunerative ticomes . praiseworthy standards of feel Living, ‘and ea 
advancement. To ‘attain these cherished shjectives, greater powss and effective. 
ness must be developed by ‘the nation's research and extension agencies. Both 
types of endeavor must be progressively perfected and more intimately associated 


in a great general plan of agricultural advancement. 
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Efforts: leading to dhe ts ay iemroverent are ihe no means new. They 
have been going on since the dawn ALS Re ey aioe) Ages of time and enormous 
wastes of human life were required for an Etans ition of our painieive ancestors: 
from the hunting to the pastoral and peeanehe a to ee re Stagee 
Learning to till the soit and Ste eae plants and animals were of such 
Significance as to be attributed tothe wl dont of the gods. Still more eventful 
were tne invention of farm implements: the fe tovement of soils, crops, and lives 
stock; and the control of diseases and insect pests. as aor eet ive have been these 
varied improvements, in American Ee eT eure erat from ech colonial times to 
the present, food, feed, and fiber Rone mere seldom heen Scarce relative to de- 
mand. Upon the whole, farmers have made greater prosress in saaspael a! the Pare 
of nature and expanding their menace iphone a et fathoming the economic 
forces and making a financial success of the Pee taeer et farminge 

Great as has been the progress es met iate OF primary production, however, 
many fundamental problems remain unsolved. There is Eye vont for discoveries 


of vast economic and social significance, for example, in the fields of agricultur,s 


al engineering, soil fertility, plant and animal genetics, breeding, nutrition, 


diseases and insect pests, in the evolvement of agricultural economics and rural 

socialogy, therefore, the physical and biological seeeaee Bo not superseded or 

set aside. The two groups of ariencad ibs mutually dependent. One cannot be 

developed advantageously at the expense of the Dee as ne nation's efforts 

to achieve rural advancement, it will have souudantenced for ie harmonious re- 

sults of the Piped cat and bioloeibal as well as the social, s@iencese 
Appreciation of the Ppeat nes of the suhnenionens social problems of agri- 


culture has arisen rather belatedly out of the transition from the self-sufficient 


stage of farming to that in which production is primarily for the markets of the 
world. ‘This transition has been accompanied by agricultural expansion, depression, 
and attendant ills with which farmers were not prepared to cope. For example, 
neither incentives nor. facilities for expansion were lacking at the close of oe 
Civil War. The chief. incentive was high prices during and immediately following 
the war, and the facilities were certain improvements in farm implements and ine 
chinery, lands in abundance, and increasing technical scientific knowledge. Both 
the numbers of farmers and their capacities to produce were greatly increased. 
Acreages cultivated expanded rapidly, and surpluses of farm products were created 
which the markets of the world cquld not absorb at highly remunerative pricese 
Then followed low prices, depression, and-rural unrest which ll vr unt il 
about the time of the Spanish-American Ware By that time acreage expansion a 
slowed down, consumption had increased relative.to production, and the supply of 
farm products had become somewhat better adjusted to market requirements. 

For a time thereafter prices tended to improve and agriculture might fate 
become established on a. higher plane of prosperity had not other events braun 
on a second depression. The first,of, these was the introduction of dry-farming 
methods and drought—-resistant crops which brought the semiarid region under the 
plow; the second was the invention of. still more efficient farm ap np: and 
machinery; and the- third was high prices ye World War ae again, 
served as an adequate’ incentive for further expansion resulting in eee 
surpluses and another cycle of low prices, rural unrest, and renewed efforts. 
to bring about needed adjustments in American agriculture. Needless to say, we 
are still in the midst of this depression. It is the joint function of research 


and extension to point the way.out. 
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Though progress may appear to be made at too slow a pace, especially in. 
time of omorgeney such as this, the evidence at hand is far from discouraging. 
From the beginning the principles of cooperation, correlation, and integration 
have been as much a part of the research and extension policies of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the land-grant institutions as the scientific 
method of research itself. 

According to the records of the Office of Experiment Stations for 1930, 
1,196 of the 7,000 active projects at the stations are now being conducted co- 
operatively by stations or groups of stations and the Department of Agriculture. 
The number recorded the previous year was 1,086, indicating a net increase of 
110 projects, or about 10 per cent. This does not represent the number of new 
cooperative projects, eee as in the neighborhood of 100 such projects were 
apsetch Pk as completed or closed during the year. This record of cooperation in- 
cludes all of the State agricultural experiment stations ~ California, Washington, 
North Carolina, Montana, Wisconsin, Virginia, and Oregon leading with 53, 49, 48, 
41, 40, 36, and 36 cooperative projects, respectively. In the neighborhood of 
2l major regional projects are in operation which involve the cooperation of 
groups of stations varying in number from three to more than thirty, and include 
from one to three Federal bureaus. Of 114 permanent substations, about 40, dis~ 
tributed over 21 States, are operated in cooperation with branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, while more than 50 Federal stations are maintained indepen- 
dently of State stations, according to the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universitiese 


At the first meeting of the American Association of Agricultural Colleges 
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and Beperimont Stations in 1887, 2/ Dr. W. 0. Atwater, of ornare rt read a 
paper on igdoruinetion of Work in ‘Experimentation, following which a committee 
was eee ah to further orp ere hiae Beas nee er In 1899, ei sueeaee committee 
was appointed to consider the question of oneteuies work of the experiment 
stations with the Pipe renere of Wei cn arent In ve eee hechiaa t pa the come | 
mittee said "The attitude of the present Secretary of Aericulture evar closer 
cooperation between the Dasaeenene and thé stations, and comes mone systematic 
arrangements for such cooperation, pect with very boners approval from directors 
of experiment stations. tl . 
In 1908, 5/the Association appointed a Commission "Go consider the organi~ 
zation and policy that ee. should prevail in the expenditure of public nae 
provided for scientific experimentation and research “nthe: interests of acri~ 
culture." In ie 1908 easonmt 6/ the peatee.s stated that (1) "The development 
of reer effort Reece been symmetrical and eetcalse (2) There has been 
no well-defined general agreement as to what eugndiine Lene e one manors 
of the two classes of seahe less State sen national, ae promotion of agri- 
cultural research and, therefore, no clear, Soriaits policy has been developed 
regarding their correlation.” (3) "On Pray! the harmonious cooperation 
of tn two agencies is essential to the eee efficiency of effort." (4) "In- 
age ee into the business, economic, social and governmental conditions af 
he ae agriculture should be undertaken and should we maintained on a permanent- 
2/ Beene ‘ss of the First Annual Convention a the ne pere pr Nen Of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 18387. p. 4. 

3/ Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Association of Amor- 
ican Agricultural Colleges :and Experiment Stations., 1899. ped5. 

| Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the ees of Amcr- 
ican Agricultural Cobleges and Exporiment Stations. 1900. p.58. 

5/ Proceedings of tae Twentieth Annual Oonvention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. _1906, p. Sl. 


6/ Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, Re~ 
port of Commission on Agricultural Research, 1908. pp. 6, 7, 8, 17, cele 
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and effective basis." Commenting upon the report, Gifford Pinchot, a member 

of the Commission said: "One of the fundamental and more pressing noeee of 
science in dmarica is more and better research. I can conceive of no more ef- 
fective way to promote research in agriculture than to bring about the active 
cooperation Ast coordination of existing agencies for the execution of a great 
general plan. | The result will be felt in the increased scope, cconomy, and cf-_ 
ficiency of both State and national organizations." 

Tn 1913, 7/the "Joint Committee on Projects and Correlation of Research, " 
consisting of three members’from the Department of Agriculture and threo from 
the stations, was appointed. In its efforts to promote research and research 
correlation, this Committee has accomplished much, and it continues to function. 

In 1919, 8/a resolution was adopted by the Association, as follows: "That 
we urge the closest possible cooperation at this time among all agricultural 
Bee tied a8 and organizations, public and private, in a supreme effort to prepare 
a more adequate program for the development of American agriculture and country 
life." 

In 1922, 2/ the Committee urged "still closer correlation of research between 
the respective States and the Federal Governmént." In 1925 , £9/ the Committee re+ 
ported that !The work of the joint committee on projects and correlation of re- 
search during the past year has in some respects been the most important of any 
year since cS appointment. !! It had participated in the development of "a eee 


7/ Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Association of 


American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. Coos Delis 
8/ Proceedings of ‘tie Thirty-Second Annual Convention of the Rei a Kou 
- American Aoricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. Jan. 1919. pelle. 


9/ Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Association ee Land 
Grant Colleges. LO 22e0in -DetG0s 

10 /Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention of the “Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges. 1925. p18, fies 
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movement for cooperative research on a series of national projects." Following 
the passage of the Purnell Act. in’ the winter of 1925, i1/ a conference of State 
and Federal administrative officers and investigators was called by the Joint 
Gann ants meet at St. Louis, Missouri, for the purpose of formulating Ipians 
for Brey anata and development of cooperative research between the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the State experiment stations." At that 
meeting six national cooperative projects, or fields of work, were selected, as 
follows: 

"1. Distribution and marketing of farm progucts 

2e The problem of surpluses of farm products 

Se Vitamin content of food in relation. to human nutrition 

4. Rural home management studies 

5S. Rural social organizations and agencles BP py: toa 

permanent and effective agriculture 

66 Factors influencing the production and quality of meat." 

The passage of the Purnell. Act and the appointment of miele research 
committees in charge of the six national cooperative projects peut ca ee 
interest and activity in cooperative research. They mark the beginning of a 
tebe general plan of national cooperative research involving definite economic 
and social objectives. In the five years which have elapsed, much has been ace 
complished in the number and importance of State and national progrgms, nate 
development of a spirit of cooperation, and in the published results. It is 
realized more generally than ever before that if research and Pe eaiaieans to 
measure up fully to their great responsibilities, the major problems of agriculture 
must be clearly visualized and all the powers of modern science, invention, and 
constructive leadership brought to bear upon their sojution. Existing projects. 


and programs must be reexamined at frequent intervals with reference to SEO he 


ii/ Proceedings of the Thirty~Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges. 1925.  p.184. 
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and relative importance. ‘Tll-designed, or ‘merely interesting, researches 

must be weeded out and new ones projected to fill in the gaps. Isolated efforts 
must be woven int» harmonious programs of forward-looking research and extension 
activity. 

The recent reports of the special committees are very instructive and carry 
valuable suggestions concerning future developments. The Committee on Factors 
which Influence the Quality and Palatability of Meat reports that 25 State ex+ 
periment stations are cooperating with the Department of Agriculture in a nation- 
wide program of meat researches. "After fife years of cooperative effort since 
recognition by the Association," says the report, "it is the opinion of cooperators.” 
in the meats project that rather remarkable strides have been made. Not only is 
active cooperative research by such a great number of independent units new, but 
the project itself is unique in animal husbandry research. «ee The findings at 
one station often lead to sounder interpretation of those of another. One ine 
vestigator's erroneous hypothesis may eset inspiration for another worker's 
closer scrutiny of his own projects. There is a pooling of ideas, of resources, 
of ingenuity, of specially-trained services which may be unique, and which may 
represent a lifetime of training of an individual Eeet eee all these are the 
strength of true cooperation." 

The Special Committee on Rural Home Management Studies also reports worth 
while progress in its field. More than 50 per cent of the work promoted by this 
Committee now extends beyond its original field. The interest originally placed 
upon management of time and food consumption has been shifted to studies of 
standards of living, home equipment, and management of finances. The advisory 


and clearing nouse functions of the Committee have not been adequately amplified. 
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The report concludes that eas mee babe tot of ea ei Paihia: so. far 
undertaken also Sugg Are hat ov would be @ ell Zor t the Somes to ‘draw uD 

new national projects, or we ‘Tevise its. Bres ent ones in bases to mect the 
interests of those aes to Hen pede. SRR, a ‘not appeal, or which 
have already. cooperated ee them." 

: The commi? tee PE Ona ne vitamin researches reports that uniform methods are - % 
being evolved, and results obtained are boing applied to everyday problems of * 
family dict. ee 
Cooperative ‘studies in n tho field o of marketing Rove made a remarkable ‘growth. 
| Originally local Snes oaae supported, they now assume national ane intor- 
nat lonal proportions. “Farmers are beginning to understand something of supply— 
price relationships, outlooks, and foreign competi aan Dar tng the year just ‘vast, 
the Committee on Rural Boca Organizations and Agencies held an Institute of 
.Methods in Rural Sociological Re search, which 60 Biociaite ee - exclusive of those 
in Washington ~ oy Ee eames ee States and 2 Hees en peiee ‘abtenaéd, The 
work accomplished is ae dear ing excellent tee, 

At the November, ye meting Be the Association of Tand—Cr rant Collezés” and 
Universities, the oy Committee on Projects end Correlation of Researcn, in its 
annual report, commented upon tie ae of tee. six “nat ional cooper Ative projects 
as follows: "In view OF VES wetness progress vet has been | made in. agriciltura] 
research in the five years which » nave elapsed since es passage “of ‘the ‘Purnell Act, £ 
the Committee raises the question as whe ther the original purpose of the’ six 
National Cooperative Projecte, or ‘fields of study, Gereed at the St. Louis 
conference have not, been larglyeccomplisnea, and Wanebnae enaae projects should not 


be discontinued, ne aeios coordinate fields of poaton or national ‘cooperative ei 


fort defined so as to serve better the national needs, present and prospective." 


« 
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It will be noted from this report that the Joint Committee recognizes the 
remarkable progress canes been made in agricultural research since the Paeedes 
of the Burnell Act but questions whether the present national Ey aes ee projects 
arersubrielonuiy comprenensive to serve the national needs. The questions raised 
in the report and in subsequent discussions of it were referred back to the Joint 
Committee by the Experiment Station Section of the Association for further con~ 
sideration and report. 

The svirit of cooperation Lag On Wereaae inherent in the nation-wide system 
of extension worke It is provided for in the Smith—Léver Act and in uniform memo- 
randa of agreement entered into by the Federal Department and the States. These 
memoranda, provide that ee agency will engage in extension activities except 
in cooperation with the other. Practically all financial support for extension + 
whether Federal or local ~ is contingent upon cooperation, Though extension ac- 
tivities may lend themselves more readily AIS FON to universal cooperation, 
the fact remains that the advantages of Veaneration io ee have not been 
fully exploited. | 

The State and Federal fields of research and extension have become eA See 
well defined. In matters of adjustment within the States, the leadership ot 


the agricultural colleges is of primary importance, while in adjustments of 


‘broad national significance, the leadership of Federal departments becomes essen— 


tial to success. In State programs of advancement, the Federal agencies can 
help the States, and in national undertakings the State institutions can help 
the Federal. The place to begin cooperation, Lert eee and integration, there 
fore, is "at home" - in Federal departments and State institutionse It is thought 


that an agency that has adjusted its own intcrnal relationships is in best 
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position to coordinate its efforts with those, of another. The Federal Devartinent 
of Agriculture, through ne directors of Scientific Work ands Extension, with the 
aid and assistance of bureau chiefs and specialists, is endeavoring to prefect © : 
its prozrems of research and extension and to assure logical articulation. As” 
State and Federal agencies round out their respective programs, it ERE ee ae 
ably anticipated that their snE ERSTE G efforts will beavume increas ingly sienitacant 
In one of the States, the dean of agriculture has made the entire matter of 
research and extension in relation ee other and to the problem‘ of agricultural 
adjustment the Petra of a his cant mar Ue Ses of which he -is,.the senior leaders 
The’ projedt - is an interesting one because of the teamwork which it implies and the 
scientific spirit and axon of ultimate objectives behind it. The lessons to ee 
learned should prove very helpful in the development.. of other adjustment programs. 
‘Those inclined to become inpationt with research and extension as means 
of progress should not overlook the fact that their. perfection, like human ad- 
vancement in an ae ay is a iat ter of progress ive evolvement. The facilities, 
projedts, ee which seem to satisfy present needs may prove inadequate 
for future requirements. The Peiptionauspe: Paras yesterday were .ititimate enough 
may seem distant pasbcows Pane Lethe SUED UEOD should, therefore, be paid to 
what has been termed the ngwilight zone" of the two fields of endeavor. Some 
kind of crbiculat ing mechanism is moaca to perfect their functioning. Cons iderabl 
interest is soveloping in nothods and ne Sp bes for. determining whether new 
scientific discoveries can actually 1 be given practical application on the farms 
and in the lives of ia peoples More experimentally ascertained. facts are 
needed concerning ee organization, pare equipment. and. management, » -gtandards of 


Living, and command ty aeeetoamenek 
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Even at the present time examples of economic experiments in both industry 
and agriculture are not entirely lacking. Some industries supplement their ree 
search departments with "pilot" factories, wherein seimneinae discoveries may 
be applied and the products tested practically before putting them on the market. 
Likewise, the Federal Department of ional ture and most of the State experiment 
stations have for many years maintained "pilot" or branch experiment farms, sup- 
plementary to their central laboratories, upon wien the ead and theories 
of research specialists have been poonied In intensity, the work of these farms 
has varied from advanced researches to the more elementary feed, fertilizer, and 
variety tests. Examples are numerous in which experiments yielding positive re- 
sults have become very effective demonstrations, attracting widespread interest 
and influencing the agriculture of the Se in which the farms are located. 

In more recent years, many of Bos deeds tos have also made encouraging progress 
in the study of the suenna te problems caybieed in farm organization and operation. 
The customary procedure has been to subdivide the State into rather distinct type+ 
of-farming areas within which intensive studies are made by either survey or the 
cost-accounting method of approach. Following hese studies, what amount to 
pilot farms are selected upon which promising types of organization may be per- 
fected and subjected to further analysis. The patterns of organization which 
make the best showing over a sufficient period of time are reported and recommendet 
to farmers in the type-of-farming areas. If the ee Ce involved in testing 
these patterns were Afar in a manner similar to those of a physical experiment 
or a variety test, they motte pecone experiments in the usual sense of the terme 
This testing of types of organization and of enterprises should contribute much 


to their reliability and to the readinass with which they are accepted by farmerse 
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In some of the range States, pilot, or ranch economics experiment, stations 
have been established, upon and around which technical and sc cane eeeman tenes 
are conducted almost side by side. Out of these studies profitable types of 
ranching are being agate eee. In one of the States, the business of wheat farming. 
is studied cooperatively by State and Federal gchar ine on land owned by a benevo- 
lent corporation whose profits, if any accrue, .g0.t9 the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations On this pilot farm, various experiments concerning the size 
of unit, kind of equipment, Bee organization, and plan of.operation are conducted 
jointly by the farm economist and the agricultural engineere _Other specialists 
also contribute to the experiments. In the operation of this.farm, care is @x+ 
ercised to avoid anything sugcesting that its success is, attributable to: chance, 
or favorable circumstances. To this end,, all expenses connected with the experi- 
ments and investigations involved are. kept separate and apart.from the operating. 
expenses and receipts of the farm. The successful, pattorns which, emerge trom the 
Gusta become convincing demonstrations. They are visited by many farmers. and, ~ 
directly or indirectly, wield an important influence for thegood of agriculture: 
and musose Lape. 

The standard of living is also beginning to serve as a nucleus around which >. 
to crystallize research and extension programs.» From this, point of departure 
ie procedure is to determine an attainable standard of living, for a particular v 
farm family or community and thereafter determine what forms of, farm organization 
and adjustment will yield the necessary incomes Such procedure seems. very logical: 
for the reason that people should farm to live rather than live to, farm. 12/ 

Again, the "Outlook," participated in by the States and. the Federal.’ ' 

PE eA RRL on es alee ee SA ee ee a ae 
iz/ See Standards of Living as a Basis for an Agricultural Extension Program, 

by Madge J, Reese, Senior Home Economist, Office of Cooperative Extension 


Work. Paper read before Association of Tand-Grant Colleges and Universitics 
Novembor 19, 19206 
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Decent) is fast becoming a rather aaycuicacide instrument for the corre-~ 
Hein of effort. It serves as a nucleus ‘around which more and more research 
‘and gare sya Site! Poteet Though considered as extension ordinarily, 
the Outlook can be of no Heater merit than the researchas behind it. Back 
one are Hea sy ereres es of the Federal bureaus and agencies at home 
and abroad and the State Pesrinent stations. By bringing together their 
respective Doane inate it fee atont body of knowledge necessary for effectual | 
adjustments will be made available to peters on workers. The function of ex 
fens toma out lock work ie to help prepare this knowledge in assimilable form 
and leelim £t to Pret omens | 

Needless to aan there is no "royal road" to agricultural information. 
The Ape tscay MePiaisee in the programs of research surrounding the Outlook will 
be specific and to the point and otherwise in conformity «ith sound procedures 
An all-inclusive project entitled, "The Agricultural Outlook! does not comply 
with the pan eerie of peiemiric research. The assembling and harmonizing 
of known facts is a "twilight" function that has long been neglected, It is 
ane eae field roe a. Petner new type of extension specialist -~ one wno is 
Papaneles acquainted with researches under way, on the one hand, and with the 
needs of extension, on the other. His duty is to scrutinize the findings of 
research and to present them in suitable form for extension. Material so pre~ . 
nee is especially demanded at the present time in connection with farm manage— 
ment, marketing, and social adjustment campaigns. Probably a larger supply of 
such talent will arise out of the number of economic extension specialists now 
being employed by the States and the Federal Departmente 


As research and extension relationships are perfected, the customary lag 
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between the discovery of important truths ‘and their general adoption in practices 

will be materially reduced. Without Bel aU Abe in pee least from the scientific 
merits of projects and programs, they can be designed so as to serve more Vimecrs 

ly the prospective requirements of Peete ey which, when broadly interpreted, 

are identical with. the needs of agriculture and ral life. ‘Farners, as 3 rule, 

are more conscious of their present than of their BOSE needs. Their future e 
advancement, therefore, is envio upon ohne Hospitalization" of here more 
immediate interests. The streng nth bes petites tetth program is measured by the \ 
extent to which (it provides for both ne esent emergencies and future roquirenents. 
The immediate function of a formaré-Looking ett Jas Lael Pacen ee is to diagnose ene 

ills of agriculture’ and to harniy Gee uorett tact while its ultimate function is 

to bring Dermanent relicr by romov ing the causes of the troubles. ; ‘ 

From the deliberate, scientific study of research and extension in fnete 

relations to each other and to their oat be opjectives, will eventual ly sone a 

great general plan of Serica vural, advancement . Both time and money will be 

saved, or used to greater advantage, and the creative détictansies ave capacities 

of American farmers and farm families se e the more > quickly diverted from 
the production of unprofitable surpluses to the realization of remunerative in- 


comes and praiseworthy standards of living and cultures 
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SUMMARY 


(1) Agricultural research and extension have a common objective in tho ad~ 
vancement of American agriculture and rural life, Their respective projects 
and programs are gradually being perfected and. integrated into a great general 
plan of ag Sea? action. 


(2) The major obstacles confronting agriculture and rural life shovld be 
more clearly visualized and all the powers of.modern science, invention, and 
constructive leadership brought to bear upon their removal. 


(3) Whereas in earlier times, the major economic problem was to produce 
food and fiber crops in sufficient volume to feed and clothe the people, today 
it is how to produce more effectively, adjust volume of products to demand, to 
promote consumption, and to sell to better economic advantage. 


(4) Interest in rural economic and social problems has arisen out of the 
transition from the stage of rural. self-sufficiency to that in which production 
is primarily for the markets. The immediate reason for this interest is found 

in the fact that this tramsition has been accompanied by agricultural expansion, 
low prices, depression, and attendant economic and social problems with which 
rural people have beon ill-prepared to cope. ; 


(5) Though noteworthy progress has been made in the matter of correlating 
both research and extension as separate forces, much remains to be accomplished 
in the matters of articulating and integrating them into a great dynamic force 
and training it upon the major objective. 


(6) The Smith-Lever Att of 1914 was the signal for the initiation of a 
nation-wide movement in cooperative extension. The purnell Act of 1925 marks 
the beginning of a broad, general plan of cooperative research involving def 
inite national economic and social objectives. 


(7) The place to begin correlation and integration of research and exten— 
sion is "at home" - in Federal departments and bureaus and in State institutions. 
The reason is that an agency which has adjusted its own internal relationships 
places itself in best position to make important contributions when cooperating 
with others. 


(8) Resoarch-extension programs logically center around certain fields of 
major interest such, for example, as a particular commodity, soil improvement, 
land utilization, farm organization, agricultural outlook, marketing, home manage- 
ment, standard of living, or community advancement » 


(9) In one of the States, the dean of agriculture has made the entire 
problem of perfecting and integrating research and extension programs for the 
purpose of bringing about needed adjustments between production and demand the 
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subject of a specific research project. This project is a very interesting one 
because of the teamwork which it implies and the scientific spirit and vision 
of ultimate objectives behind ite The results to be obtained from such studies 
as this--should yond to clarify thinking with reference: to all, forms: of aericultur- 
al. adjustment 6: eran ALT ty aac 3 

(10) More attention is being paid of late to problems of articulation 
falling within the "twilight" zone between research and extension. "Pilot" or 
experimental units, such as are commonly’ erp Loyed: By ‘industries maintaining re= 
search departments for testing “the practicability. 6f° new scientific discoveries, 
might be used to-greater advantage, for example, in testing vatterns of farm 
organization, home equipment and management, and community development; as well 
asin the older fields sie meen PN oF eb saae cae and prairie gold 


(11) The. assembling, harmonizing: ‘and adapting ‘OL: ‘enbwascadte’ emanating - 
from research to the needs. of extension is a ‘twilight function that has long been 
neglected. Not being research, this is an inviting field for a rather new type 
of extension specialist = one who “is. intimately acquainted with: ‘both the progress 
of rogearca: Sa the he ic sia aa needs of ORUCHS LOM. vo 

(12) Menart and: more, the eine’ of: 1 trdivhe be ony tale as a mmiolevis around 
which to crystallize agricultural open Nema h Or bei iome sear tr programs. - (Sa 
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(13) The "Outlook" is Cant uber ae a Pals at instrument for the cor— 
' relation of 5 Ayal ares ge pane eee mabe tg ei cela 


(14). ‘ar ough bertelat fon! ‘and sdbegreviins ee audbenaee ae paren vhs 
discovery of important truths and their géneral ‘adoption in practice will -be 
materially reduced and time and money saved. Projects and programs will be 
strengtheried.and made more effectual. Both the forces: of nature and of human 
society will be made to work for; rather than contrary to, the interests of the 
.. farmer and his family. The growing efficiencies and. capacities of. rural :people 
will be diverted from the production of umprofitable ‘surpluses and all ‘that they 
imply to the realization of remnerative ee apnea delay ye standards of rural 
living, . and a ee a calscapiaile AA Se RUE Se AREY eA : 
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